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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cow/er. 
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MISS BEVERLEY’S CALL. 


STRAIGHT TO THE MARK. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—AN EXPLANATION. 


The shame hereof will make me hide my head. 
—Shakespeare. 


ICTOR DARVILLE, arriving at his place of 

business a day or two after the events related in 

the last chapter, found a letter lying on his table 

among others addressed to himself, with the word 

“private”? in the corner He was at no loss to 
No. 1450,—-ocrozer 11, 1879. 





guess from the handwriting who had written it, and 
he opened it with a look of pleasure, which, however, 
faded away before he had read half the contents, 
and gave place to an expression of great wrath and 
indignation. It was from Tom Howard, telling him 
that Dean had sold the shipyard to Mr. Chaffin, and 
had received payment for it in shares of the Sandy 
Frith Building Company, which had been recom- 
mended to him by Louis Darville as better than bank 
notes; and asking him to get Louis, who knew all 
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about the company, to change the shares for bank 
notes as soon as possible, and to send the amount to 
Mr. Dean. 

Victor Darville struck the table with his fist, as 
soon as he had finished reading this letter. 

‘*So he has been buying shares again,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ regardless of his promise to me to avoid 
such risks. I hope he has done it with his own 
money this time, but I scarcely know how that can 
be. I wish he would come. I could talk to him now. I 
would have it out with him at once.” 

Louis entered the room the next minute, and his 
brother began at once upon the subject uppermost in 
his mind. 

‘‘ Look at that letter,”’ he said. 

Louis read it in silence, and put it down upon the 
table without a remark. 

‘‘ What is this swin—this company, that this poor 
fellow has got mixed up with?” 

Although he had not given utterance to the abusive 
epithet which was upon his lips, the contemptuous 
emphasis with which he uttered the word ‘ company ” 
was too marked to pass unnoticed. 

‘‘ What is it?’ Louis answered. 
all about it from the secretary.” 

‘‘The less any of us know about it the better, I 
think,” said Victor; ‘‘except with a view to the 
vecovery of Mr. Dean’s property for him.” 

‘The company has nothing to do with that. He 
old it to Chaffin, not to the company.” 

‘* How came it to be paid for then in stock?” 

‘‘ How should I know? Chaffin bought the pro- 
perty and Chaffin paid forit. He had a lot of shares 
for his contracts, and transferred them, I suppose, 
instead of paying cash. I had nothing to do with 
a” 

‘‘Did you not advise this man Dean to take the 
certificates instead of cash?” 

‘* Advise? Well, no. I told him my opinion of 
them ; that was all.” 

‘*Tt comes to the same thing. He would not have 
taken them but for your recommendation.” 

‘‘ He will be glad enough by-and-by that he did 
take them. The shares will go up tremendously as 
soon as Sandy Frith becomes known. It will be one 
of our best watering-places.” 

‘¢ What are the shares worth now?” 

‘““Now? at this moment? Oh, nobody can tell 
you. There is no open market for them yet; itis 
not to be expected. Those who have them should 
be only too glad to keep them, and should buy 
more.” 

‘‘ Have you any?” 

Louis did not answer this question, but went on 
talking about the probable increase in value of the 
shares. 

‘‘Have you any?” his brother asked again, but 
still he did not answer. 

‘‘Task you for the third time, Louis, have you any 
of these shares?” 

‘That is my affair.” 

‘And I suppose that is my answer. Do you 
remember making me a promise that you wéuld not 
embark in such speculations again?” 

‘‘T don’t call this a speculation.” 

“Have you kept faith with me? 

‘* Yes—virtually.” 

‘« According to your idea of the term.”’ 

‘Yes; and you would say the same if you knew 
as much about this company as I do,” 
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‘T know only that you promised, and I believed 
you; and that your ideas of truth and honesty are 
very different from—from what I had expected.” 
‘Well, well, well; it will all come right. I have 
got some shares, and expect to make a lot of money 
by them. It was awfully kind of you, I confess, to 
lend me that money last Christmas.” 

“ T did not lend it to you, I paid it to make good 
your defaults, and to save you from disgrace, and 
myself also.” 

“You need not have taken that view of it; I 
looked upon it as a loan, and of course I mean to 
pay you; I told you I should at the time. These 
shares will help me to do it by-and-by. It was 
with that idea partly that I went in for them.” 

“‘T wish you could be satisfied,” Victor said, 
‘to go on patiently and steadily, without any of this 
gambling and hastening to be rich. See what a 
capital opening there is for us both in this business. 
Stick to work! Not one in a thousand has sucha 
good start as you and I.” 

Louis sat down to his desk and began to turn over 
his books and invoices, but it was with an absent 
mind. He hated business, as he had said only too 
truly. The good resolutions he had formed had come 
to nothing ; he had broken his promises and gone on 
nearly in his old way of idleness and speculation. 
He could not resist the temptations thrown in his 
way from time to time of making money rapidly, 
and he was again more deeply involved than he liked 
to acknowledge. Mr. Beverley looked in, according 
to his custom, and nodded approval as he saw both 
the young men in their places, but he would not 
have been so well satisfied if he could have known 
what was passing in the mind of the younger of 
them. Here was a case in point, Louis thought 
to himself; here was Beverley, an oldish man, with 
a wise-looking face, a hooked nose like an owl’s, a 
corpulence, and a pair of thin legs, coming to busi- 
ness day after day, as he had done regularly for 
forty years or more, spending a great part of his 
time in a half-dark room in Bread Lane, looking 
through rows of figures, and writing letters about 
superfine silks and velvets, and then going home 
again to sit in an easy-chair and read the papers or 
play backgammon. Such was the career—the noble 
career—open to himself. Of what use would it be 
to him to grow rich if he must be tied all his life to 
a stool in Bread Lane? It might do for Beverley, 
but it was a poor look-out for Louis Darville. At 
Beverley’s age he would perhaps have Beverley’s 
room, Beverley’s white, wrinkled face, Beverley’s 
bird-like appearance, Beverley’s daily journey to and 
from the City, Beverley’s dreary evenings to close 
the day; in short, he would be another Beverley. 
Louis Darville pitied Beverley. He thought him- 
self worthy of a better and more exalted career 
than Beverley aspired to. He would do a great deal 


exact promises from him which might be fatal to his 
own interests. If he could only have a stroke of 
luck such as he was constantly anticipating, he 
would give up the business to his brother, repay 
all that he had “borrowed,” and cut the concern 
altogether. 

Yes, he must repay what he had borrowed. He 
was afraid to think of that; money which had been 
entrusted to him had again been misapplied. He 
would not for the world that Victor should find out 





that; and he felt almost sure that he should be able 
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to replace it without a second exposure. But the 
thought troubled him; and Joshua Dean’s anxiety 
to sell his stock did not tend to reassure him. If 
people once began to sell, the stock would go down 
instead of up. Water was the only thing wanted to 
ensure the success of the Sandy Frith Company, and 
water, Mr. Chaffin had assured him, had been found 
in one place, and would be found in others—there 
was not a shadow of doubt about it, he said. Mr. 
Chaffin was boring in two places, and as soon as his 
borings should be finished, the whole thing would be 
floated and go on swimmingly. Yes, Louis Darville 
had made up his mind to be a rich man, without the 
drudgery of business, and the time was not far dis- 
tant when his visions would be .realised; and then, 
among other pleasures, foremost of all, he should 
have the great satisfaction of recompensing his bro- 
ther Victor for the service he had received from him 
six months before, and for all the anxiety and trouble 
he had caused him since. He would do something 
very handsome for Victor, he said to himself, in 
addition to the mere payment of his debt. 

The elder brother also was occupied with his own 
reflections, rather than with his letters and ac- 
counts. He could not help fearing that Louis had 
again been playing with money that was not his. 
He dreaded to ask him—dreaded it both for the 
answer he might receive, and also for the offence 
which such a question would give if the suspicion 
were groundless. He could scarcely believe that 
Louis would so soon forget all that had passed be- 
tween them, or that he could be so lost to all upright 
and honourable feeling; but he had never seemed 
to feel the humiliation of his fault as he ought to 
have done, and his promise had been broken or 
evaded in the matter of new speculations; therefore 
it was not likely that he would be restrained by it in 
anything else. 

“T must ask him,” Victor muttered to himself. 
“T must put the question to him; if he is offended I 
cannot help it. I ought to do it, and I will.” 

A knock at the door came at this moment to inter- 
rupt their cogitations; and Mr. Pyper, one of the 
clerks, entered, bringing in a boy from the ware- 
house, in whom Victor recognised young Raffage, 
one of his own special protegés. Raffage was em- 
ployed as a packer and errand-boy, and had been 
taken into the warehouse at the instance of Miss 
Beverley. His mother, it may be remembered, was 
a respectable widow, living in Miss Beverley’s dis- 
trict, and Victor had frequently been in her house, 
and took a great interest in all that concerned her, 
as much for the visitor’s sake as for her own. 

“What is the matter, Pyper?” he asked, seeing 
that the boy was in trouble. 

“It’s young Raffage,’’ Pyper answered. 

“T see it is. "What is the matter, Raffage?” 

Raffage would not speak, but stood with the sleeve 
of his fustian jacket before his eyes, giving vent to 
an occasional snub or sniff, as if he were crying. 

“T never thought much good of him,” said Pyper, 
“and now he is found out.” 

“Never mind what you thought,” said Victor; 
‘what is his fault?” 

_“Peculation, sir; spending what don’t belong to 
him. He was taken on without any regular character 
you know, sir; so it is not to be wondered at.” 

“It was his first place,” said Darville, ‘‘and I had 
reason to think well of him. What has he done?” 

Mr, Pyper then brought forth his proofs. The boy 
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had been entrusted with money for some of his 
errands, and had given in a false return. 

‘‘What have you done with this money?’ Mr. 
Darville asked. 

‘<Tt was only ten shillings, sir.” 

‘Ten shillings or ten pounds, it makes no differ- 
ence; what have you done with it?” 

‘* Lost it, sir.” 

«Where ?” 

‘* In the street.” 

‘*No, Mr. Darville, that won’t do,’ said Pyper, 
‘the young villain came home with that story one 
day last week, and the men in the warehouse believed 
him, and made a subscription for him out of their 
own pockets to set him right.” 

‘‘Is that true?” Mr. -Darville asked, addressing 
the defaulter. 

Raffage confessed it by a movement of his head 
and a louder sniff than before. 

‘* And do you pretend that you lost this ten shillings 
also in the street ?” 

The boy again sniffed an affirmative. 

“That is very strange. Can you tell us where- 
about?” 

‘Corner of Crib Street.’’ 

‘Tl tell you what, sir,” said Pyper; ‘I believe 
he means the betting-shop. I suspected there was 
something of the kind going on there. There aro a 
lot of idle fellows standing about at that corner every 
day. 

‘‘Ts that it, Raffage?”’ 

Raffage answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ and the truth being now 
=" looked up over his sleeve and began to 
speak. 

Pe They made me do it,’ he said; ‘ they said as 
there was no risk, and I should be safe to get a 
sovereign for ten shillings; they named all the hosses, 
and Phenornomy was certain to win, and they almost 
took it out of my hands in spite of me.” 

‘* Phenomenon, he means,” said Pyper; ‘ an igno- 
rant boy like him ought not to meddle with such 
things.” 

‘‘ Leave him here a few minutes, Mr. Pyper,”’ said 
Victor.. ‘I must talk to him.” 

‘ Talking is no use,”’ said Pyper, turning reluctantly 
to quit the room. Mr. Pyper himself was suspected 
of having had dealings with betting people; and 
though he had not risked any one’s money but 
his own, some reported successes of his, and the 
stylishness of his apparel in consequence, might have 
been indirectly the cause of Raffage’s desire to try a 
similar game. 

‘¢ Let him off this time,” said Louis to his brother. 
**T’ll put down the ten shillings for him, and he 
won’t do it again, I dare say. You'll promise, won’t 
you?” 

Raffage began at once to promise ‘ faithful,’ but 
Victor interrupted him. 

‘‘T am afraid his promises would not be~ worth 
much,” he said. ‘‘The boy has told so many falsehoods. 
Since he has been in this room he has said repeatedly 
he had lost the money in the street.” 

‘‘So I did, sir; that was where it went; it was 
quite true, sir, that was.” 

‘* You see,” said Victor, turning to his brother, 
“the poor boy does not know what truth is; he 
elaborates a lie, and calls that truth.” 

** Well,” said Louis, ‘‘T’ll leave you to deal with 
him ;”’ and taking his hat he went towards the door. 


He did not feel that it was a case in which he could 
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say much, and was anxious to get out of the way. 
But just at that moment Mr. Beverley, who had 
heard a rumour of what had happened, came to the 
room, and Louis was obliged toremain. Mr. Beverley 
took a decided view of the case. Peculation or em- 
bezzlement was a fault he never would overlook, 
especially when backed up and defended by a lie. 
He had a great mind to send fora policeman. As 
for allowing the felony to be compounded, he was 
surprised that any one should think of such a thing. 
Raffage must be dismissed; that was the least that 
could happen to him—and let him never show his 
face in Bread Lane again. Victor would have inter- 
ceded for him, but he knew that ne be 
useless. The boy was sent away fhe door 
there and then, and Mr. Beverley, hurling a severe 
reprimand after him as he descended the stairs, turned 
back, and said solemnly to the two Darvilles, and to 
the clerks who were standing by, ‘‘That is one of 
my maxims, gentlemen. Dishonesty—embezzlement 
is bad enough; but, under certain conditions, I can 
conceive it possible that it might be overlooked; I 
don’t say it ought to be, but still, where the 
temptation has been strong, and the previous cha- 
racter of the offender good, I should be disposed to 
make allowances; but fraud, when it is covered by 
falsehood, is hopeless; it shows a corrupt mind. I 
have had two or three painful cases of this sort in the 
course of my experience, and I never overlook it. I 
am sorry for the boy’s mother, but I could not, under 
the vircumstances, do otherwise than send him away 
at once, disgraced and without a character.” 

As soon as Mr. Beverley had withdrawn, Victor 
Darville turned the key in the door of the room, in 
which he and his brother remained alone, and going 
up to Louis, who was standing before the empty fire- 
place examining the almanack, laid his hand upon 
his shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Louis, you heard what Mr. 
Beverley said ?”’ 

‘* Of course I did.” 

‘« What do you think of it?” 

‘*Tt’s a shame.” 

‘‘Tt seems hard upon a young boy like that to 
send him away without a character; and yet I am 
not surprised. The lie was the chief offence; the 
prevarication and the artfulness, shallow as it was, 
sealed his fate, and, I think, rightly. Now, Louis, 
answer me one question, and do not be offended 
with me for asking it. Are your accounts straight 
at this moment ?”” 

‘* Yes,” said Louis, promptly and impatiently. 

‘* You know what I mean. You have been specu- 
lating again; you have bought those Sandy Frith 
shares. Where did you get the money for that ?” 

‘‘T thought you knew,” said Louis. ‘* The Abys- 
sinian Bank shares were not altogether a failure; 
I had a dividend from them at last.” 

Victor had heard of this, and was surprised at the 
time that his brother had not brought the money 
to him, as he had promised to do repeatedly. 

‘‘Then you are straight ?”’ said Victor. 

‘‘T have told you so,” Louis answered. 
do you bother me?” 

‘*I beg your pardon,” Victor answered, gently. 
“T felt a little uneasy, but I have done you wrong. 
You have relieved my mind.” 

‘*You need not be uneasy on my account,” said 
his brother. ‘‘ Let me alone and I shall come out all 
sight.” 

He was still looking at the almanack, passing his 
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finger up and down the calendar. It was a way he 
had when speaking about anything that embarrassed 
or displeased him, to turn his eyes away and to 
occupy his hands in trifling. Victor would have 
liked to have looked him straight in the face, but 
that was impossible. Soon afterwards Louis turned 
and left the room, and was seen no more in the 
counting-house that day. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A CASE IN POINT. 


Every hair has its shadow.—Jacula Prudentium. 


Victor DarviLLE was so much concerned about the 
fate of young Raffage, that he called at Mulberry 
Lawn the same evening to tell Miss Beverley what 
had occurred. He was often drawn to the same spot 
about the same hour by events of much smaller 
importance; and it was a matter of course that he 
should go there two or three times a week at least. 
He had begun again, latterly, to be a little strange, 
Joan had fancied—absent in mind though not in 
person—as if the secret which she had resolved not 
to think any more about was still causing him some 
embarrassment. She wondered what it could be, 
that secret. She was not to know it, not to ask 
about it, not even when she should be his wife. It 
was very odd that he should be so reserved upon 
this one point, being, as she had always found him, 
so open and candid about everything else. But she 
was not to think about it, and she would banish it 
altogether from her mind. She was to trust her 
Victor implicitly, and she resolved that she would do 
so, if he had fifty secrets. Perhaps it had nothing 
to do with her; it was another person’s secret, he had 
said. She wondered whose it could be, and of what 
sex that other person was. She wished very much 
that he had never told her that he had a secret, but 
that would have been one secret more; it was a proof 
of his candour and confidence that he had revealed 
so much. 

With reflections and arguments such as these Joan 
Beverley would try to dismiss from her thoughts the 
secret which curiosity, and perhaps a more anxious 
feeling, brought back to her continually, in spite 
of all her efforts. 

Miss Beverley had heard already of young Raf- 
fage’s dismissal. She had met him going home in a 
very disconsolate and shamefaced manner, and had 
gone with him to his mother’s house, which was near 
at hand. The account which the boy had given of 
himself was very far from being correct; he had had 
a misfortune, and had lost some money, and Mr. 
Pyper had made a tale about it, and he had been 
dismissed ; that was all he would say. Miss Beverley 
accepted the account with reserve; and as soon as 
her father returned applied to him for particulars. 
She knew, when she had heard all, that it would be 
useless to intercede with him for the culprit, and, 
after his repetition of the falsehood, did not feel 
inclined to do so, but being very sorry for the poor 
widow, she thought she might persuade Mr. Beverley 
to take a younger brother into the warehouse in his 
stead. She had just made this proposal when Victor 
Darville was announced. 

‘We were talking about that unfortunate boy,” 
Mr. Beverley said. ‘‘Joan wants me to have an- 
other of the same family, but I say decidedly no. I 
don’t think it would be right to do so.” 

‘‘T am sorry,” said Victor. 
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‘“‘Tt has always been a rule of our house to avoid 
having any one about us whose connections are not 
thoroughly respectable. There are plenty of people 
whom one can trust wanting situations, and it is 
better to recruit from them. Don’t you agree with 
me?” 

“Tt is a prudent course to take, no doubt,” Mr. 
Darville answered. ‘‘I dare say you are right.” 

“You don’t seem to like it, though,’”’ Mr. Bever- 
ley remarked, observing Victor’s hestitating manner, 
and the faltering of his voice as he spoke. ‘ What 
is the matter ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing—nothing. A little indisposition ; that is 
all.” 

He rose and moved towards the door. There 
seemed to be a mist before his eyes, and though his 
face had flushed up but a moment before he was now 
deadly pale. He sat down in the hall for a few 
moments, and then said he was better; he would go 
into the garden and breathe the fresh air; that was 
all he wanted. 

Miss Beverley went with him, and sat by his side 
in silence for some minutes. 

‘‘T am sorry I have alarmed you,”’ he said. 

‘What was it, Victor? Have you ever been taken 
ill like this before?” 

“Tt was not illness.” 

“ What then?” 

“T don’t know. I can’t tell.” 

“ Has anything happened to annoy you?” 

“Tea.” 

‘Not here, Victor?” 

‘‘No; not here; at least, not so much here as at 
the counting-house.” 

“ About that boy, do you mean?” 

“ Partly.” 

“You could not help it if he was dishonest.” 

“No; but it has vexed me.” 

“Of course; and I am vexed too, but you can’t 
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mean that it was what my father said about him that 
made you ill.” 

“Yes; and yet not that alone.” 

‘‘T cannot understand you.” 

Victor made no answer. 

“IT wish you would explain yourself. I am afraid 
you are ill, or that something is the matter.” 

‘‘T am not ill and nothing is the matter, I hope.” 

“But you are anxious about something. Oh, 
Victor, tell me what it is. I have aright to share 
your troubles.” 

‘‘ Noone can share them. I don’t know that there 
are any to share; I hope not. I have been very 
weak and silly to give way in this manner.” 

Miss Beverley could not believe that the man 
whom she loved was weak or silly. She felt sure 
that he had not been moved as she had seen him 
without a valid cause. She was annoyed and hurt 
that he would not take her into his contidence. 

‘* Are you better now?” she asked, without look- 
ing at him, and in a tone of voice which was not 
sympathising. 

‘« Yes,” he replied ; ‘“‘ I am very well now.” 

‘“«'Then we may as well go into the house.” 

She rose as she spoke and left him. He followed 
her, but she did not look back. He entered the room 
after her. She took up a book, and appeared to be 
absorbed with it. He sat for some time near her, 
but she did not speak to him, except to answer with 
a monosyllable any remark that he made, and when 
he at length rose and wished them good night she 
scarcely raised her eyes from her book, and he went 
forth alone. 

‘* How dull Mr. Darville seems to-night!’ Mrs. 
Beverley said when he was gone. ‘‘ Joan, my dear, 
can you account for it?” 

‘“No;” she said. ‘‘ Mr. Darville does not tell me 
his secrets,” and with that she went away to her own 
room, and did not appear again that evening. 





THE MARCH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT TO INDIA. 


‘Te events of the last few years have raised many 

questions as to the frontiers of India, and the 
possibilities of an invasion from the north. The 
famous march by which Alexander the Great first 
carried the arms of Europe to the banks of the Indus 
has now a curious interest. The conditions of war- 
fare are changed, the aims of nations are different, 
but the history, which has all the incident and move- 
ment of a wild romance, suggests both contrasts and 
parallels that are worthy of study. 

By the death of Darius, Alexander was left on the 
throne of the world without a rival. One great 
object of his ambition remained to be achieved—the 
invasion and conquest of India. India has in all 
ages been a coveted prize. Its wealth and fertility 
had a fabulous fame in ancient days, and were sup- 
posed to excel by far the riches of the western world. 
Alexander, led away by his greed of conquest and of 
fame, determined to be the first European conqueror 
of this golden land. By its subjugation the son of 
Philip of Macedon hoped to rival in military fame the 
two great Greek heroes, Hercules and Achilles, and at 





I. 


the same time to add to the enormous wealth the 
Greeks had already captured in Persia. 

After the battle of Arbela Alexander had followed 
on the track of the fugitive Persian monarch. He 
now advanced to Hecatompylos, the ancient capital of 
the Parthians, so named by the Greeks from its being 
the centre where many roads joined. Probably it 
was situated on the same spot as that on which the 
town of Damgan now stands. From this point we 
commence our narrative. Here occurred the death 
of Nicanor, son of Parmenio, who had held high 
commands during the previous campaigns, but fell a 
victim prematurely to the excessive exertions of his 
military career. 

Alexander, as soon as he had reassembled and re- 
freshed his troops, started to invade Hyrcania. This 
province embraced the district lying between Mount 
Taurus and the Caspian Sea—z.e., the modern Per- 
sian districts of Astrabad and Jorgan and part of 
Mazanderan. Ina short space of time the natives 
were subdued, and the mountains cleared of the free- 
booters. or bandit tribes, which infested them. During 
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this expedition deputies from the Greek mercenaries, 
who had served Darius, and had after his death 
taken refuge in the mountains, arrived in the pre- 
sence of Alexander. The king briefly told them 
no pacification could be granted them, but that they 
must submit unconditionally to his will. This they 
agreed todo. Accordingly, on his return from the 
Hyrcanian expedition, Alexander found them along 
with the legates of the various states who had ac- 
companied Darius in his flight. Those of the Greeks 
who had enlisted under the Persian banners before 
the king’s father, Philip, had been elected captain- 
general to lead the Greeks into Asia, were allowed 
to depart where they listed. The remainder were 
offered a free pardon, provided they agreed to enlist 
in the army of the conqueror. This condition they 
were only too glad to accept. Thus some of the 
Greek mercenaries of Darius became part of the 
forces destined for the invasion and conquest of India. 
The Macedonians next advanced to Zarda Carta, a 
town a few miles south of the Caspian Sea, where 
they devoted themselves for fifteen days to gymnastic 
games and public festivities. Their next march was 
in an eastward direction through Parthia to Susa, or 
Susia, a city in the province of Areia, now known as 
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traitor and his accomplices were, therefore, pierced 
to death by darts. Had the plot succeeded, Philotas, 
who was the commander of the cavalry, would un- 
doubtedly have been elected to the command of the 
army ; and as his father, Parmenio, was the governor 
of Ecbatana, where all the treasures of the Persian 
monarchs had been collected, the whole empire would 
have fallen under the sway of the father and his son. 
The suspicion against Parmenio being strong, orders 
were dispatched to certain of his subordinate officers 
to put him to death. These orders were implicitly 
obeyed. Thus the career of Parmenio, who had 
accompanied Alexander during nearly all his great 
campaigns and shared his fatigues, came to a prema- 
ture and inglorious end. 

The king’s former unbounded confidence in his 
officers was rudely shaken by the discovery of this 
treasonable conspiracy. He accordingly resolved not 
to entrust to any one individual the post of com- 
mander of the companion cavalry, or royal horse- 
guards. This illustrious band of veterans was from 
this time divided into two bodies. Cleitus was ap- 
pointed general of one, Hepheestion of the other. 

On quitting the province of Drangiana, the Mace- 
donian army followed the course of the River Heer- 





Khorasan. 

While at Susa, Alexander received information 
that the traitor, Bessus, had assumed the tiara and 
the robe of white and purple, only worn in Persia by 
the sovereign. Furthermore he was informed that 
Bessus had claimed the supreme power in Asia, that 
he was supported in his pretensions by the Bactrians, 
who inhabited the district between the Oxus and the 
Paropamisus, and that a large force of Scythians, the 
most warlike of the barbarous races of Asia, was on 
the point of joining him. 

On the receipt of this alarming news, Alexander 
resolved on the invasion of Bactria. But while he 
was making the necessary preparations he was sud- 
denly told that Satibarzanes, a Persian officer whom 
he had pardoned and confirmed in his satrapy, or 
government, was, with the avowed intention of sup- 
porting Bessus, collecting an army at Arta-Coana, 
a town in Areia (Khorasan), supposed to be the 
modern Herat. This was the first instance of any Per- 
sian noble rebelling after being pardoned by Alexander 
and admitted into his service. Accordingly, the con- 
queror decided to make an example of him. Bya 
rapid march he entered Arta-Coana before the rebel 
had any knowledge of his having departed from Susa, 
and so confounded all his arrangements. Satibarzanes 
fled from the city, abandoning his adherents to the 
mercy of his sovereign. 

Being taught by this rebellion that the advance- 
ment into Bactria would be perilous, while the im- 
portant provinces of Areia on his right flank, and 
Sogdiana (the district to the north of the Oxus) on 
his left, remained hostile, Alexander altered his pre- 
vious intention, and marched into the province of 
Drangiana (the modern Zarang), situated on the 
northern bank of the great River Etymander, or 
Heermund. During the stay of the army in this pro- 
vince, the king discovered the traitorous plan of 
Philotas, the son of Parmenio, one of his highest 
officers. Philotas was tried and found guilty by the 
assembled Macedonian army, in which alone, in times 
of war, the power of inflicting capital punishment 
was, under the Macedonian constitution, vested, of 
having concealed a conspiracy formed. against his 
sovereign, of which he had been informed, The 








mund, or Etymander. Part of its route lay through 
the country of the Agriaspe, or, as they were then 
called, the Evergetee—i.e., Benefactors. This noblo 
title they had gained from Cyrus, the founder of the 
| Persian monarchy, in consequence of their having 

fed and rested his soldiers when worn out with 
| hunger and fatigue. Alexander, struck with admira- 
| tion at their disinterested conduct towards Cyrus, 
| whom he held in the highest estimation, treated them 
with kindness, even offering them an increase to their 
territories. This, with a moderation seldom ex- 
ampled in history, they refused, with the exception of 
a small corner of the offered land. 

While, after leaving the country of the Agriaspz, 
the army was continuing its march towards India, 
news was brought that the province of Areia had been 
invaded by Satibarzanes, and that a formidable re- 
bellion was being concerted. Part of the troops 
were accordingly sent back to suppress it. A long- 
contested engagement took place, which was not 
finally decided till Satibarzanes fell, pierced by the 
lance of the Macedonian general, Erigyus. Not- 
withstanding this insurrection, Alexander with the 
bulk of his troops continued his march eastward. 

The mountains of Candahar now appeared before 
them, covered with snow. These they succeeded in 
crossing after some delay and with great labour. Con- 
tinuing their advance, they now arrived at the 
southern foot of the great range of mountains stretch- 
ing from the Caspian to the Himalaya range. On 
this spot Alexander, during the two months he rested 
there, founded a city, which he called Alexandria, 
after himself. This city must have been about 200 
miles from the modern Cabul. 

At the first appearance of spring the king resumed 
his march and led his troops across the mountains 
into Bactria. This district comprised the territories 
lying between the River Oxus and the Caucasus, or 
Paropamisus mountains. On reaching the northern 
foot of this mountain range, Alexander discovered 
that Bessus had devastated the whole of the country 
in the hope of deterring by this means the Mace- 
donians from their undertaking. But even this ex- 
treme measure was of no avail to the traitor; for, to 
borrow the words of Arrian, ‘Alexander marched 
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forward in spite of the devastation, with difficulty, it 
is true, in consequence of the deep snow and of the ab- 
sence of aH necessaries; but still he advanced.’ When 
the unhappy Bessus discovered that his stratagem had 
failed, and that his enemy was not far distant, he, 
despairing of success, fled with his adherents across 
the River Oxus into the district of Sogdiana. Soon 
afterwards Alexander entered in triumph Bactria 
(the modern Balk) and Arnus, the two capitals of 
the province of Bactria, and so completed its sub- 
jugation. 

While Bessus was at liberty, Alexander felt that 
he could not with safety achieve the great object of 
his expedition eastward —the conquest of India. 
Accordingly he determined to cross the Oxus (Jihoon) 
and to seek for the traitor in Sogdiana. But here a 
fresh difficulty presented itself. The Oxus was 
almost half a mile broad, and in no part of its course 
fordable. Many attempts to construct piers onits 
banks were made. As the banks were formed of a 
loose sandy soil, the piles were soon swallowed, and no 
solid work could be constructed. But the conqueror 
of the great king was not to be deterred from his 
enterprise by a river. Floats were made of skins, 
either inflated or stuffed with hay, and rendered 
waterproof. By means of these frail rafts, within 
five days the whole army had crossed the wide-flow- 
ing Oxus. 

When it became known that Alexander had entered 
Sogdiana, the satrap of that province, Spitamenes, 
sent legates tothe king, promising to deliver up Bessus, 
provided a body of Macedonians were sent to assist 
him. A select troop was accordingly dispatched. Spit- 
amenes informed the commander that Bessus was in a 
smallwalled town, almost without aguard. There the 
claimant of the throne of Asia was arrested and kept 
in close confinement, pending the arrival of instruc- 
tions from Alexander as to how he was to be treated. 
The king’s orders were that Bessus should be deprived 
of his arms, and be led with a rope round his neck 
to meet his conqueror. When the two met, Alex- 
ander asked the traitor ‘‘ Why he had assassinated 
Darius?” He replied he had done it in order to 
gain the gratitude of the victor. This was held to 
be an invalid excuse. The unfortunate Bessus, after 
being scourged before the army, was relegated to 
Bactria, there to await his final doom. 

The onward march was now continued, and a short 
time afterwards the Macedonians entered Maracanda. 
This city still exists as one of the largest of Central 
Asia under the slightly altered name of Samarcand. 
It is situated about midway between the Oxus, or 
Jihoon river, and the Jaxartes or Sihoon, in one of 
the most fertile and delightful regions of the world. 
Alexander, charmed with the spot, rested his army 
for some time here. During his stay the king was 
severely wounded in the leg by an arrow while at- 
tacking a small mountain fortress. As he could not 
remain idle for long, he was carried about in a litter, 
and so superintended the military movements. Such 
was the love and admiration with which the Mace- 
donians regarded their invincible monarch, that a 
dispute actually arose between the cavalry and in- 
fantry as to which was entitled to the privilege of 
carrying his litter. This dispute was only settled by 
the king allowing himself to be borne by both of the 
contesting parties in turns. 

The whole Persian empire to its utmost limits had 
now been subdued. In every important city and 
stronghold a Macedonian garrison had been in- 
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stalled. The reign of peace seemed about to be re- 
established in the civilised world, when suddenly the 
natives of the recently-conquered provinces of Bactria 
and Sogdiana flew to arms, and either massacred or put 
to flight all the Macedonian garrisons. The insur- 
rection originated thus. Alexander had summoned 
all the nobility and satraps of the country, with a 
view to determine the best mode of carrying on the 
government and of collecting the taxes. Spitamenes, 
the former satrap of Sogdiana, profited by this occa- 
sion privately to communicate to all who had been 
summoned that the conqueror intended to arrest and 
even massacre them all. The result of this communi- 
cation was the rebellion of the Bactrians and Sogdians. 
These were the most warlike races that the Mace- 
donians had as yet come in contact with; and worse 
than all, the mighty Scythian tribes, who inhabited 
the country to the north of the Jaxartes (Sihoon), 
had promised them assistance. But Alexander, on 
this, as on all other occasions, proved himself equal 
to the emergency. One of his greatest officers, 
Craterus, was ordered to march against Cyropolis, 
the chief city of the rebels. The king himself car- 
ried by storm five of the other seven towns which 
owned the authority of Spitamenes and his adherents 
in the short space of three days. He then immediately 
proceeded to join Craterus under the walls of Cyro- 
olis. 

. This town took its name from the great Cyrus, 
who built it as a barrier against the inroads of the 
barbarian hordes of Scythia. It is in all probabi- 
lity the modern Khojend. Alexander, perceiving 
that its fortifications were very formidable, and hear- 
ing that its garrison numbered 18,000 soldiers, de- 
cided not to attempt to storm it, but to lay siege to it 
in the regular way. Trenches had already been dug, 
and battering engines constructed, when the king, 
by mere accident, discovered the channel of a stream 
which in winter ran through the town, but was at 
this period of the year almost dry. The opening 
between the city wall and the channel was found to 
be sufficient for one soldier to pass through at a time. 
A feigned attack was now made by the engineers on 
another part of the town to divert the attention of 
the besieged, while the king himself and a few chosen 
soldiers contrived to get into the city by the newly- 
discovered aperture. As soon as they had entered, 
they rushed to the nearest gate and admitted their 
friends. The garrison were not yet defeated ; they 
charged the assailants, and almost expelled them 
from the city. The king was stunned by a stone, 
and Craterus was wounded by an arrow. The dis- 
cipline of the Macedonians, however, finally pre- 
vailed. The rebels were forced to take refuge in the 
citadel, and finding themselves destitute of water, 
they surrendered the next day unconditionally to the 
conqueror. This precedent the seventh and last city 
held by the insurgents was not long in following. 
Thus, in an exceedingly short space of time, a wide- 
spread rebellion was put down by the energy of 
Alexander and the bravery of his soldiers, and not 
too soon, for almost immediately afterwards the 
northern bank of the Jaxartes was swarming with 
Scythian cavalry, who had come to the assistance of 
the rebels. 

At the time of the appearance of these barbarians, 
Alexander was busily engaged in founding on the 
left bank of the Jaxartes another Alexandria, called 
by the Greeks, to distinguish it from the other towns 
called after the king, Alexandria Eschata, or remote, 
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This city probably stood on the same spot as the 
modern Aderkand. ‘The Macedonians, during the 
progress of the work, were daily interrupted and 
insulted by the Scythians on the other bank of the 
river. The barbarians were even venturesome enough 
to shoot their arrows at them across the stream, and 
to challenge them to mortal combat. This was tvo 
much for the conqueror of Arbela. Alexander deter- 
mined to cross the Jaxartes, and to show the 
Scythians that he at least would not brook their 
overweening insolence. He formed his troops in battle 
array on the brink of the river, placing the engines 
in the rear. The barbarians were so frightened at these 
instruments, which discharged on them every kind 
of missile, that they withdrew out of their reach. 
The Macedonians immediately seized the oppor- 
tunity to cross the stream, with their king, as usual, 
at their head. Once on the other side, they were not 
long in coming to close quarters with the foe. The 
Scythians, however, not only at first maintained their 
positions, but, by executing some of their usual 
evolutions, surrounded and severely galled the Mace- 
donian cavalry. Alexander, as soon as he had 


discovered the Scythian mode of fighting, distributed 
his archers and light infantry among the cavalry. 
He then again ordered an advance, and when the 
lines were near commanded some of the cavalry and 
mounted archers to charge the enemy’s flanks, while 
the remainder, forming into columns, attacked in 
front. 


The Scythians, being by this device prevented 





from executing their usual evolutions, were completeiy 
defeated, and fled, leaving 1,000 horsemen dead on the 
battle-field. Soon afterwards the victor was waited on 
by an embassy, which imputed the late acts of hosti- 
lity to bandit tribes. The ambassadors also declared 
that the Scythians were willing to obey all the 
commands of their conquerors. Thus the hitherto 
invincible Scythians, who had even defeated the 
great Cyrus, acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Macedonians. 

The joy caused by the defeat of, the Scythians was 
destined soon to be dimmed. News almost im- 
mediately afterwards arrived that Spitamenes had 
completely annihilated an army of about 5,000 men 
which Alexander had sent to raise the siege of Mara- 
canda (Samarcand) by the Sogdians. 

This sad disaster did not cause any feeling of de- 
spondency to Alexander and his army, but stirred 
them up to vindicate the prestige of the Mace- 
donian arms. The king, accompanied by his most 
active men, set out for Maracanda, which they reached 
on the morning of the fourth day, having marched in 
that time ninety miles. Spitamenes on their approach 
retired to the fastnesses of the desert, leaving the 
country to the mercy of its sovereign. After devas- 
tating the whole district, as a punishment on its 
inhabitants for rendering assistance to Spitamenes, 
Alexander, who pursued relentlessly the aims of his 
ambition, recrossed the Oxus to pass the winter in 
Bactria. 





Chunderstorm in the Highlands, 


4} ur hot sun is glaring and 

: sultry and staring, 

And burning and baring the 
hill and the plain ; 


deep lakes and fountains, 
Long rolling clouds darken in 


streamers of rain. 


quenched in the cloud rim, 
Fleet spreading, that shrouds 
himand beckons the storm; 
Black squadrons are prancing, 
black phantom hosts danc- 


ing, 





Retreating, advancing, they 
form and re-form. 


TLe misty glooms gather on mountains of heather, 
And wheeling together loom black on the plain ; 

The frighted vales sigh at the swirl and the riot, 
And awfully quiet are waiting in pain. 


Deuse vapours are roaming, they darken like gloaming, 
One gleam—it is coming—hush! hark to the roar ! 
The deep glens are waking, the pine woods are shaking, 

The mountains are quaking along by the shore, 


The tempest is striving, the cloud-wrack is driving, 
And lightnings are riving the breast of the storm ; 

The black sky is falling, the thunders are calling, 
And echoes are rolling the notes of alarm. 


Quick fierce lights are glowering, thick rain-shects are 
scouring, 
Aud mountain-streams pouring a dashing tide o’er. 
Through rocks rent asunder the brown waters thunder, 
And darkness is under the cataract’s roar. 


The deep gloom is paling, the white mist is sailing, 
The storm-skirts are trailing far off on the gale— 
The clear sun is beaming, the wide earth is swimming, 


And mountain sides streaming sing loud to the vale. 


The swift waters tiding are hushed in subsiding, 
And brightness abiding on moorland and glen ; 
"Tis pleasant to listen, to see the earth glisten, 
Sweet song and smile chasing her groaning and pain, 


Her face is the brighter, her life is the lighter, 
Her charms are the sweeter, refreshed by the rain ; 
And over her mountains, her deep lakes and fountains, 
Her valleys and woodlands, ’tis summer again. 
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FLOWERS AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


BY THE REV T. THISELTON DYER, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ENGLISH FOLK-LORE.’ 


1X. 








HE Snapdragon, which is fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens 
on account of its showy flowers, 
is, too, a favourite plant with chil- 
dren, from its corolla forming in 
lips which resembles the face of 
an animal. Hence it has received 
various nicknames, such as dog’s- 
® mouth, lion’s-snap, toad’s-mouth, and 
snapdragon. On pressing the sides of 
this flower it opens like a gaping 
mouth, the stigma appearing io repre- 
sent the tongue. On removing the 
pressure, the lips of the corolla snap 
together, on account of which pecu- 
liarity it has also been termed “ rab- 
bit’s-mouth”’ and ‘‘ bulldog’s-mouth.” It is also 
known in some places as calf’s-snout, from the form 
of its seed-vessel, and the French name is mufle de 
veau, on the same account. It was formerly supposed 
to possess a supernatural influence, and to have the 
power of destroying charms. In Russia it is culti- 
vated for the sake of its seed, from which is obtained 
an oil little inferior in quality to that produced from 
olives. 

The Michaelmas Daisy derives its name from 
the festival of Michaelmas, the association of flowers 
with the religious festivals of the Church being by no 
means uncommon. ‘Thus, according to an old 
saying,— 

*¢ The Michaelmas daisy, among dead weeds, 
slooms for St. Michael’s valorous deeds.’ 


Some of its popular names are blue camomile, sea 
starwort, and blue daisy. Our forefathers believed 
that this flower changed its colour three times 


a day, being white in the morning, purple at | 


noon, and crimson in the afternoon, Hence its 
scientific name, Zripolium. 

A plant much in request from its delicate and sweet 
perfume is the Lavender. It derives its name from the 
Latin Javare, to wash, as being the plant in former 
times much used to scent newly-washed linen, whence 
originated the expression of ‘‘ laid up in lavender,”’ or, 
as Diez informs us, from its being used at the baths in 
washing the body. ‘The old form of our laundress 
was a lavender. Spirits of lavender enter into the 
composition of eau-de-Cologne and vinatgre aux 
quatres valeurs. Shakespeare alludes to it in his 
‘‘ Winter’s Tale” (Activ, Sc. 3), where he makes 
Perdita say,— 

‘* Here’s flowers for you, 
Hot lavender, sweet mints, savory, marjoram.’ 


Spencer calls it the ‘“‘ Lavender still gray.’ 

The Passion Flower, as its name signifies, is a plant 
full of interest, and has been from the earliest times 
an object of wonder and admiration on account of its 
marvellous structure, displaying, as it does, so fully 
the handiwork of the Creator, 


All beauteous flower! whose centre glows 
With studs of gold ; therice streaming flows 
taylike effulgence ; next is seen 

A rich expanse of varying hue ; 
Enfringed with an empurpled hue, 
And streaks with young Pomonas green. 
High o’er the pointal deckt with gold 
(Emblem mysterious to behold !) 
A radiant cross its form expands ; 

, Its opening arms appear to, embrace 
The whole collective human race, 

_ Refuge of all men in all lands.” 


When the Spaniards settled in South America, and 
for the first time saw this lovely flower climbing up 
the forest trees, they at onee recognised in it an un- 
mistakable symbol of our Saviour’s passion, and 
hailed it as a token that Christianity would triumph 
over heathenism. The five anthers were considered 
to bear a resemblance to the wounds of Christ; the 
triple style to the three nails by which He was nailed 
to the cross; the central column to the pillar on which 
He was bound; while the rays of the flower seemed 
to represent the bright rays of light which generally 
surrounded a representation of our Lord. Bosia 
calls it the ‘‘ Flower of the five wounds,” and the 
manner in which it was looked upon is shown by his 
remark that ‘“‘It would seem as if the Creator of the 
world had chosen it to represent the principal em- 
blems of His Son’s passion, so that in due season it 
might assist, when its marvels should be explained 
to them, in the conversion of the heathen people in 
whose country it grew.” 

The Lady’s Seal, or, as it is more commonly termed, 
| Solomon’s Seal, appears to have been a plant of great 
| medical celebrity in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
| for a writer of her time tells us how ‘the roots of 
Solomon’s seale, stamped while it is fresh and green, 
and applied, taketh away in one night, or two at the 
: most, any bruise, black or blues pots gotten by falls,” 
etc. Hence, according to Gerard, originated its 
name. In France it is called sceau de Salomon, and 
signet de Salomon; and in Italy sigillo di Salomone, 
because it is said that on cutting the root transversely 
characters appear that have a resemblance to a seal. 
Formerly the French herbalists called it the ‘‘ herbe 
de la rupture,” which would seem to indicate that it 
was also in that country supposed to have healing 
properties. Some years ago, even im our own country, 
superstitious people thought, says Miss Pirie, ‘ that 
the great botanist and naturalist, Solomon, had given 
this healing virtue to the plant, by stamping it with 
his seal, in proof of which the herbalist would point 
to the marks which are to be found on the knotted 
root.”” Another of its names is seal wort, and in some 
parts it is called white-root.. Phillips, in his ‘‘ Flora 
Historica,” says that ‘‘ the Turks, who have neglected 
to improve their country by cultivation, continue to 
eat the root of this plant as we eat asparagus.” 

The Larkspur, with its beautiful flowers, was once 
a favourite in our gardens, on account of the delicate 
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FLOWERS AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


colours of its blossoms, and from its graceful appear- 
ance. Its scientific name, Delphinum, is derived 
from the Greek Delphinos, a dolphin, because the 
flower-buds, before they are expanded, are thought 
to resemble that fish. In its wild state, the outer 
petals form a kind of horn-shaped nectary at the 
back of the corolla, which is similar to the spur of the 
lark’s foot, hence the various names of lark-spur, 
lark’s-heel, lark’s-toe, and lark’s-claw. Its French 
names are pied-d’alouette and éperon de chevalier. 
The Italians also honour it with the name of fios 
regio—king-flower. Gerard mentions it amongst the 
flowers which were cultivated in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

One of the sweetest of our wild flowers is the 
Thyme, filling the air with its fragrance, and cheering 
the eye with its pretty little blossom. Most of our 
readers are, no doubt, acquainted with those well- 
known lines of Shakespeare’s in the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (Act 1, Sc. 2), which describe the 
place of Titania’s repose :— 


‘ A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine. 


This plant, in all probability, derived its name 
from the Greek Thumos, from being used for incense 
in sacrifices. Amongst its popular names may be 
mentioned mother of thyme, pell-a-mountain, and 
penny mountain. In Northamptonshire it is called 
horse-thyme, the prefix being added on the same 
principle as in horse-radish. It has mostly been 
famous as a bee-plant, to which Spenser alludes when 
he speaks of the ‘“‘ bees-alluring thyme.” It was on 
account of its wild thyme that in days gone by Mount 
Hymettus became so famous for its honey. In the 
west of Africa thyme is said to propitiate the spirits 
of those who have departed from this world. 

The Elder is supposed by many to have super- 
natural attributes. It is said to be safe from the 
effects of lightning, in allusion to which the ‘‘Stam- 
ford Mercury,” of July 19th, 1861, says: ‘This 


notion, whether true or not, received confirmation a | 


few days ago, when the electric fluid struck a thorn- 
bush in which an elder had grown up and become 


intermixed, but which escaped perfectly unscathed, | 


though the thorn was completely destroyed.” Sir 
Thomas Browne mentions also the bay as possessing 
the property of protecting from the mischief of light- 
ning and thunder, a quality common with the fig-tree, 
eagle, and skin of a seal. Speaking to some little 
children, says a writer in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,” one day, about the danger of taking shelter 
under the trees during a thunderstorm, one of them 
replied that it was not so with all the trees, 
“for,” said he, ‘you will be quite safe under an 
elder-tree, because the cross was made of that, and 
so the lightning never strikes it.” This superstition 
exists in many places, and oftentimes, in consequence, 
woodmen look carefully into the faggots before 
they burn them, in case there should be any of this 
wood in them. The elder, too, has been supposed 
to be the tree on which Judas hanged himself. 
The elder was, in days gone by, supposed to be an 
excellent remedy for epilepsy. It is even nowadays, 
in many places, considered a good remedy for warts. 
The peasants, having procured an elder-stick, cut a 
nick or a notch for each wart, touch the wart with the 
notch, and then secretly bury the stick. As the elder- 
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stick rots in the ground, so it is believed the warts 
will gradually disappear. Boerhaave, the celebrated 
Leyden physician, esteemed this plant with a super- 


‘stitious veneration, and, on passing it, always took off 


his hat. The dwarf elder is said only to flourish 
in those spots where blood has been shed. A patch 
of it grows in a locality in Worcestershire, where the 
first blood was drawn in the Civil War between the 
Royalists and the Parliament. The Welsh call it 
llysan gwaed gwyr, or, ‘‘ plant of the blood man,” 
a name which corresponds to its English one of 
‘* deathwort.’”’* 

The wild Clematis, which so profusely adorns our 
country hedges, and makes the air fragrant with its 
sweet perfume, has had various nicknames ascribed 
to it. Gerard gives it the name of “ Traveller’s 
Joy,” referred to in the following lines by Bishop 
Mant :— 


“ The Traveller’s Joy, 
Most beauteous when its flowers assume 
Their autumn form of feathery plume ; 
The Traveller’s Joy ! name well bestowed 
On that wild plant, which, by the road 
Of southern England, to adorn 
Fails not the hedge of prickly thorn, 
On wilding rose-bush, apt to creep 
O’er the dry limestone’s craggy steep, 
There still a gay companion near 
To the wayfaring traveller.” 


It is also known as Virgin’s Bower, as suitable to 
be a bower for maidens, and with allusion perhaps 
to Queen Elizabeth, but not, as we might be tempted 
to imagine, to the Virgin Mary.+ Peasants call it 
‘‘Old Man’s Beard,” from its long white feathery 
awns; and from its habit of embracing and entwin- 
ing itself round the hedges, it has been nicknamed 
“Love.” Some of its other popular names are 
lady’s-bower, smoke-wood, climbers, etc. 

The cultivation of the Hollyhock is of great anti- 
quity in this country. The derivation of its English 
name may be traced to the Saxon language—the old 
name of holyoak being the same as holihec. The 
French call it by various names, such as rose tré- 
miere, rose d’Outre-mer, rose de Damas, etc. Bota- 
nists have named it alcea, from the Greek, on account 
of its supposed medicinal strength. A strong cloth 
has been made from the fibrous bark of the flower 
stalks of this plant, and in one year, says Phillips, 
in his ‘“‘Flora Historica,” about two hundred and 
eighty acres of land in Wales were planted with the 
common hollyhock, with the view of converting the 
fibres of this plant into thread similar to that of 
hemp or flax. 

One of the prettiest sights in early autumn in many 
counties of England is the hop-field, which can even 
vie with the vine-clad lands of the Continent. Cen- 
turies ago Tusser, a celebrated writer on husbandry, 
sung the praises of the hop. ‘ As thick as hops” ap- 
pears to have been an old phrase, which, however, 
is not easily accounted for, says Nares, if the cultiva- 
tion of hops be as recent as is generally supposed. 
Hops have narcotic properties, and persons troubled 
with chronic sleeplessness are occasionally recom- 
mended to visit hop-fields and to sleep on pillows 
stuffed with hops. 





* «Flower Lore,” 1879, p. 35. sl 
+ Dr. Prior's ‘‘ Popular Names of British Plants,” p. 243, 

















THE BEGUM’ 


BY JULES VERNE, 


CHAPTER 


“© Max Bruckmann, to Professor Schultz of Stahlstadt. 
‘Frankville, September 14th. 
| CONSIDER it proper to inform the King of Steel, 
that on the evening of the day before yesterday 
I succeeded in passing beyond the frontier of his 
dominion, preferring my own safety to that of the 
model in the blazing workshop. 

‘‘ While taking leave, I should fail in my bounden 
duty were I not in turn to reveal mysecrets. Do 
not, however, be uneasy on that account, I shall not 
require you to pay for the knowledge with your 
life. 

‘‘ My real name is not Schwartz, and I am not a 
Swiss. Alsace is my country, and I am called Max 
Bruckmann. 

‘‘T am a tolerable engineer, if one may take your 
word for it; but first and foremost I am a French- 
man. You have shown yourself the implacable 
enemy of my country, my friends, and my family. 
You have entertained odious designs against every- 
thing I hold most dear. I have dared, and done all, 
in order to discover those designs; I will dare and 
do all to frustrate them. 

‘“‘T hasten to let you know that your first shot has 
failed to take effect. 

‘“‘Tt has not hit the mark, for, thank heaven, it 
could not. Your aim is not the less a wonderful one, 
though the projectiles which it sends forth will never 
do any harm to any one! They will fall nowhere. 
I had a presentiment of this, and to your great glory 
it is now an established fact, that Herr Schultz has 
invented a wonderful cannon, entirely inoffensive. 

‘You will hear with pleasure that we saw your 
perfect shell, at forty-five minutes and four seconds 
past eleven pass above our town. It was flying 
towards the west, circulating in space, which it will 
continue to do until the end of time. A projectile 
animated with an initial speed twenty times superior 
to the actual speed, being ten thousand yards to the 
second, can never fall! This movement, combined 
with terrestrial attraction, destines it to revolve 
perpetually round our globe. 

‘“ You ought to have been aware of this. 

‘‘T hope, moreover, that the cannon in the Bull 
Tower is quite spoilt by this first trial; but two 
hundred thousand dollars is not too much to have 
paid for the pleasure of having endowed the planetary 
world with a new star, and the earth with a second 
satellite. ‘*Max BruckMmann.” 

An express was immediately sent from Frankville 
to Stahlstadt with this letter; and Max must be 
forgiven for not being able to resist the satisfaction 
of writing it to Herr Schultz. 

Max was quite right when he said that the famous 
shell would never again fall on the surface of the 
earth, and also right when he hoped the cannon 


-| defence. 


S FORTUNE. 


XIIIT.—NEWS FOR PROFESSOR SCHULTZ. 


The receipt of this letter greatly discomfited Herr 
Schultz, and was a terrible shock to his self-love, 
As he read it he turned perfectly livid, and his head 
fell on his breast as if he had been struck with a 
club. He remained in this state of prostration for 
a quarter of an hour. When he revived his rage 
was frightful. Arminius and Sigimer alone wit- 
nessed the outbursts. 

However, Herr Schultz was not a man to acknow- 
ledge himself beaten. 

Henceforth the struggle between him and Max 
would continue to the death. Had he not still other 
shells charged with liquid carbonic acid, which less 
powerful but more practical guns could throw toa 
short distance. 

Calming himself by an effort, the King of Steel 
re-entered his study and continued his work. 

It was clear that Frankville, now more than ever 
menaced with danger, must neglect nothing by 
which it could be put into a perfect state of 
defence 


CHAPTER XIV.—CLEARING FOR ACTION. 


A.tnHoveH the danger was no longer imminent, it 
was serious. Max communicated to Doctor Sarrasin 
and his friends all that he knew of Herr Schultz’s 
preparations, and described his engines of destruction. 
On the next day the Council of Defence, in which he 
took a principal part, occupied itself with discussing 
a plan of resistance, and preparing to put it into 
execution. 

In all this Max was well seconded by Otto, whom 
he found altered in character, and much improved. 

No one knew the details of the resolutions passed. 
The general principles alone were regularly commu- 
nicated to the press. It was not difficult to trace in 
them the practical hand of Max. 

‘‘In preparing for defence,” said the townsfolk, 
“the great thing is to know the strength of the 
enemy, and adapt the system of resistance to that 
strength. No doubt Herr Schultz’s cannon are 
formidable, but it is better to have to face these guns 
of which we know the number, calibre, range, and 
effect, than to have to combat unknown engines.” 

It was decided to prevent the investment of the 
town either by land or sea. 

How this was best to be done was a question 
actively discussed by the Council, and the day on 
which a placard announced that this problem was 
solved, no one doubted it. The citizens hastened en 
masse to execute the undertaking. No tasks were 
despised which could contribute to the work of 
Men of all ages, and of every position in 
life, became simple labourers on this occasion, and 
everything went on rapidly and cheerfully. Provisions 
sufficient for two years were stored in the town. Coal 





of the Bull Tower would be rendered useless by the 
enormous charge of pyroxile. 


and iron also were brought in considerable quantities, 
the iron being requisite for manufacturing arms of 
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THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. 


all sorts, and the coal absolutely necessary both for 
warmth and for fuel to work the various warlike 
engines it was intended to employ. 

In addition to the heaps of iron and coal could be 
seen gigantic piles, composed of sacks of flour and 
quarters of smoked meat, stacks of cheeses, mountains 
of preserved and dried vegetables, all stored in the 
market-places. Numbers of sheep and cattle were 
also enclosed in the beautiful gardens of the town. 

When the decree appeared for the mobilisation of 
all men able to carry arms, the enthusiasm with which 
it was received 
testified to the ex- 
cellent disposition 
of these soldier 
citizens. Plainly 
dressed in woollen 
shirts, cloth trou- 
sers and half boots, 
strong leather 
caps, and armed 
with Werder rifles, 
they drilled every 
day in the avenues. 

Gangs of coolies 
banked up earth, 
dug trenches, rais- 
ed intrenchments 
and redoubts at 
every favourable 
point. The casting 
of guns had been 
commenced and 
pushed on with 
activity, for the 
numerous smoke 
furnaces in the 
city were easily 
transformed into 
casting furnaces. 

Max was inde- 
fatigable in all 
this. He was here, 
there, and every- 
where in the thick 
of all the work. 
Did some theore- 
tical or practical 
difficulty arise, he 
could immediately 
solve it. If neces- 
sary, he turned up 
his sleeves and 
gave a practical 
definition. His 
authority was always accepted without a murmur, and 
his orders punctually attended to. 

Next to him, Otto did his best. Although at hrst, 
he had thought of ornamenting his uniform with 
gold lace, he soon gave up the idea, seeing that to 
set a good example to others he must be content to 
do the duty of a simple soldier. 

He therefore took his place in the battalion 
assigned to him, and conducted himself like a model 
soldier. To those who at first attempted to pity him 
he replied : 

“Every one according to his merits. Perhaps I 
should not have been able to command! The least 
Ican do is to learn to obey !” 

A report—-which turned out to be false—gave a still 








TIE COUNCIL OF DEFENCE, 


the mansion. 
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more lively impulse to the works of defence. Herr 
Schultz, it was said, was now negotiating with some 
maritime company for the transport of his cannon. 
From that time these sort of hoaxes were the order 
of the day. Now it was that the Schultz fleet was 
off the coast of Frankville, and now that the Sacra- 
mento railway had been cut by Uhlans, who had 
apparently dropped from the clouds. 

But all these rumours, which were immediately 
contradicted, were invented by the correspondents of 
newspapers, hard up for matter to fill their despatches, 
their object being 
to sustain the 
curiosity of their 
readers. The truth 
was that Stahl- 
stadt did not give 
the least sign of 
life. 

This perfect 
quietude, although 
it left Max ample 
time to complete 
his preparations, 
caused him a good 
deal of uneasiness 
in his rare mo- 
ments of leisure. 

“Ts it possible 
that the ruffian 
has changed his 
tactics, and is pre- 
paring some mode 
of attack?” he 
thought. 

However, the 
plans for checking 
the advance of 
the enemy’s ships, 
and preventing 
the investment of 
the town, promised 
to answer well, 
and Max redou- 
bled his exertions. 

His sole plea- 
sure and only rest, 
after a hard day’s 
work, was the 
short hour which 
he passed every 
evening in Ma- 
dame Sarrasin’s 
drawing-room. 

From the first, 
the doctor had stipulated that he should always come 
and dine at his house, unless he was prevented by 
another engagement; but, by some singular circum- 
stance, no other invitation enticing enough to make 
Max give up this privilege had as yet presented itself. 

The everlasting game of chess between the doctor 
and Colonel Hendon could not have been sufficiently 
interesting to explain the punctuality at which 
he presented himself every day at the door of 
We are therefore compelled to beleive 
that there was another attraction for Max, and we 
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might, perhaps, have suspected its nature, although, 
assuredly, he did not as yet suspect it himself. had 


we observed the interest which he took in the conver- 


sations between himself, Madame Sarrasin, and Made- 
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moiselle Jeannette, when they were all three seated 
near the large table, at which the two ladies were 
working at what might be necessary for future service 
in the ambulances. 

‘Will these new steel bolts be better than those 
of which you showed us a drawing?” asked Jean- 
nette, who was interested in everything connected 
with the defence. 

‘“* No doubt about it, mademoiselle,” replied Max. 

“Ah, I am very glad of that! But how much 
trouble and research is represented by the smallest 
industrial particular. You told me that five hundred 


fresh yards ofthe trench were dug yesterday. That 
is a great deal, is it not?” 
‘Indeed, no, it is not nearly enough. At that 


rate we shall not have finished the enclosure at the 
end of a month.” 

‘“‘T should much like to see it done, and these 
horrible Schultz people arriving! Men are very 
fortunate in being able to work and make themselves 
useful. Waiting is never so trying for them as for 
us, who are of no use.” 

‘Of no use!” exclaimed Max, usually so calm, ‘‘no 
use! And for whom do you think do these brave 
men, who have left everything to become soldiers, 
for whom do they work, if not to secure the safety 
and happiness of their mothers, their wives, and 
those whom they hope may become their wives? 
From whence comes their ardour, if not from you, 
and to what would you trace their readiness to sacrifice 
themselves, if not—” 

Here Max got rather confused, and stopped. 
Mademoiselle Jeannette did not urge him, and good 
Madame Sarrasin herself was obliged to close the 
discussion by saying to the young man, that a love of 
duty was doubtless sufficient to explain the zeal of 
the greater number. 

And when Max, at the call of inexorable duty, tore 
himself away from this pleasant talk, in order to 
finish a plan or an estimate, he carried with him the 
invincible determination to save Frankville and its 
inhabitants. 

Little could he conjecture what was about to happen, 
and yet it was but the inevitable result of a state of 
things so utterly unnatural as this concentration of all 
power ina single person, which was the fundamental 
principle in the City of Steel. 





LORD LAWRENCE AND THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. 


HE late Lord Lawrence was by common consent 
regarded as one of the greatest of Indian states- 
men, but the peculiar services which he rendered 
during the Mutiny are not so well known. In an 
interesting letter Mr. Arthur Brandreth, who worked 
under him in the Punjaub during that terrible crisis, 
has published some of his recollections. 

Few men of such greatness and such strength 
have been so singularly forgetful of self, so peculiarly 
quiet andretiring. I recollect well, says Mr. Brandreth, 
when T came home with him after the Mutiny, causing 
him real displeasure by a threat (uttered, of course, in 
jest) that I would let the Mayor of Dover know that he 
was coming ; and it is owing to this dislike of his to 
any praise or even mention of himself, coupled with 
the non-publication of his despatches in the Indian 
papers, that we really know so little of the grandeur 











THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


and completeness of his arrangements during tho 
great Indian crisis. As I worked at the same tablo 
with him during the greater part of the Mutiny [ 
had special opportunities of thoroughly observing his 
work, and wish I could give an idea of his extra- 
ordinary foresight which seemed to see the most 
distant results of any course taken—his earnest deyo- 
tion to his work, the clearness and vigour of his orders, 
his wonderful knowledge of men and his care in 
selecting them for the various duties. 

As soon as he heard the first news of the Meerut 
risings he wrote both to Lord Canning and the Cowt 
a despatch giving such a remarkably clear view of 
the probable course of the Mutiny that it must ever 
remain a monument of his foresight and sagacity. 
He then took a step which has been little understood, 
but which really saved Upper India. He sent for 
old Nihal Singh, Sir F. Currie’s and his own Sikh 
aide-de-camp, and with him made out lists of all the 
Sikh chiefs who had suffered for the rebellion of 
1848, and wrote at once to each, before they under- 
stood the news, urging them to retrieve their names 
and come down at once with their retainers, naming 
the number to be brought by each. As they came 
in he formed them into the Ist Sikh Cavalry (now 
the celebrated 11th Bengal Cavalry), and sent them off 
to Delhi. I well recollect the pains he took personally 
to inspect each retainer or recruit, and see how far he 
was fit for service, and how glad he was to secure 
any specimen of the old Sikh cavalry. He then took 
great pains, after long discussions with Macpherson, 
to select an officer for them who would have an in- 
fluence over them, and sent them onto Delhi. It 
was fortunate that his foresight led him to take such 
a step. We soon found inquiries from most of the 
dangerous parts of the country for leaders to take 
advantage of this opportunity, but none could be 
found. They were at Delhi, and several intercepted 
letters from there showed that many of the chiefs 
felt the mistake that they had made, though they 
wrote that now that they were at Delhi nothing re- 
mained but to fight for the English. 

One of his next steps was one which few men 
would have taken at such a juncture. He saw at 
once that Nicholson was the soldier needed for such 
special service, but Nicholson was the officer in civil 
charge at Peshawur, and he could ill spare him. 
Lawrence at once sent off his own tried and trusted 
secretary, Colonel James, to relieve Nicholson, and 
said that‘for his own work he would get on “with 
any one.” The next step was the disarmament of 
the troops at Rawal Pindee, and I well recollect his 
anxiety about the arrangements so as to avoid, if 
possible, any bloodshed. He knew the native soldiers 
well, and recognised how few of them were really ill- 
disposed—how entirely the majority were led 
away by their ignorance and stupidity, which lett 
them an easy prey to the designing emissaries of tho 
Oude nobles. 

That disarmament very nearly ended Lord Law- 
rence’s career. The artillery had orders to fire the 
moment the mutineers broke, to prevent them ob- 
taining the cover of their lines, where they could 
have defended themselves. Owing to the accidental 
discharge of a cavalry carbine, the mutincers were 
alarmed and broke, before Lawrence, who, with his 
usual disregard of himself, was standing in front of 
them, had time to address them, and the guns would 
at once have swept Lawrence and his party from 
the field but for the promptitude of the brigadier, 
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Colonel Campbell, luckily an old artilleryman. The 
mutineers consequently got to their lines, but Law- 
rence at once galloped after them, and, regardless of 
the eagerness with which they were all loading 
around him, called to them to listen, and not to 
cause their own destruction. He thought nothing 
of his own peril in his anxiety to save them, and, 
with Colonel Barstow’s aid, he was successful. It 
was curious, as we rode up and down the line, to see 
the frightened excitement of the men. All had by 
this time loaded, and a single mistake or false step 
would have led to the first shot, and then we could 
not have restrained them; but under the eye of such 
a chief every one did his best to restore confidence 
by reason and argument, and, as above mentioned, 
successfully. It was this eager personal work which 
led to so much of Lord Lawrence’s success. 

The same evening we received the news of the 
unfortunate failure at Jhelum, in spite of the very 
strong force which we had sent, mainly because, 
neglectful of Sir John’s advice, the troops had 
attacked the mutineers from the front—where the 
lines were fortified—instead of taking them in the 
rear, as he who knew the lines so well had directed, 
or rather suggested. 

At Rawul Pindee, of course, Campbell was helping 
most heartily, and when the Jhelum news came a 
council was at once held at Lawrence’s house of all 
the commanding officers, and nearly half the force 
of the station was sent off almost within an hour with 
orders to do the sixty or seventy miles in two days, 
and to retrieve the disaster. 1 recollect our finding 
the supply of powder carcasses deficient, and Sir John 
at once decided to send off all with the reinforce- 
ments, leaving us dependent on what Colonel Cox 
could make up during the night as far as possible. 
It was always thus with him. The place where he 
was never seemed to him of any importance, and Mr. 
Thornton had to point out earnestly to him that the 
news of an accident to him would be a cause of 
serious evil to others before he could get him to take 
any care of his own safety. In fact, a few days after 
this, in spite of the Jhelum and Sealkote mutinies, 
we drove down to Lahore in the ordinary mail-cart, 
without even a mounted policeman as escort. 

Lahore was very trying. Lord Lawrence was not 
well, suffering from overwork of years, and he had 
not been in plains because of the hot weather for 
some years. The rooms also had to be kept rather 
dark, owing to the heat, and he was already suffer- 
ing from the pain in his eyes which subsequently 
caused him such serious illness; but he never gave 
infor an hour. Every morning, as the mail came 
in, every letter was at once disposed of, and we had 
to exert ourselves to see the orders carried out and 
all replies sent out that day without fail. It was a 
great boon to those who worked under him to know 
for certain that they would get their orders by return 
of post without a chance of delay, and the marvellous 
rapidity and decision of his work alone rendered this 
possible. The way he used to clear off the piles of 
paper we put before him, each one fairly taken and 
finished as it came, was very impressive. No difficult 
or troublesome reference was put aside till he had 
finished the lighter ones, which looked so inviting 
Just below, and the ‘vast piles of accounts of the 
Grand Trunk road, which were then coming in, were 
as carefully looked through and criticised as if no 
mutiny were occupying our attention. One of the 
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steadiness and regularity with which the machiue of 
government went on everywhere, in spite of the 
excitement. Lord Lawrence never allowed this as 
an exouse for any neglect of the most ordinary duty, 
and hence the Sikhs felt that we could not really 
be in much trouble, as we showed no neglect or 
anxiety. 

When we received the news of the Gogaira rising 
it was nearly midnight, but Sirdar Nihal Singh was 
at once sent off to the city to collect every pony or 
vehicle he could find, and Lawrence drove down to 
the military cantonments himself, and saw the troops 
off before daylight with urgent orders from himself 
not to lose a moment, and the troops thus got into 
Gogaira an hour before the insurgents reached it. 
Had Sir John not exerted himself thus, the station 
must have been sacked, and every European in it 
murdered. 

A much grander act, and one which should rouse 
the heart of every Englishman, was his express 
journey to Delhi, after its capture, when he heard of 
the excessive vigour of the tribunals. Regardless 
of the heat, he at once went down the 300 miles on 
the ordinary mail cart, and after carefully hearing on 
the spot all the reasons to be urged, decided to check 
this excessive vigour, as he considered that the ex- 
ample made was sufficient. Any one who has tra- 
velled in an Indian mail-cart in the hot weather of 
the dry Indian plains will know what a journey this 
was, and undertaken solely to save the lives of men 
believed to be rebels. But he was always careful of 
human life, even in such a time of excitement, and I 
recollect well the unhesitating way in which he re- 
fused to allow the disarmed troops at Lahore to be 
marched to the central gaol for safe custody, because 
he said it would drive them to unavailing resistance 
and cause needless bloodshed, and yet we could ill 
spare the strong force of Europeans needed to guard 
them, while their numbers were a constant source 0. 
danger to us ; but, as I said before, he never though, 
of his own security. 
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Tne Lecenn or Loci Awr.—Kilehurn Castle, which gives 
so much life and interest to this beautiful lake is a capacious 
structure of great antiquity and strength, remarkable as the 
berceau of the Breadalbane family, and in itself one of the most 
picturesque ruins in Great Britain. It is built on a projecting 
rock, and, when the water is high, completely insulated. The 
shore immediately adjacent is low, but on the opposite side of 
the lake the rocky promontories of Ben-cruachan rise abruptly 
from the water, till the gradually expanding mass loses its deso- 
late summits in the clouds. Of the building itself, the exterior 
walls are nearly entire ; the circular towers, which project on 
the south and east, prevent the monotonous effect of a too- 
regular line, whilst the magnitude of the pile is such as to give 
the whole a characteristic baronial grandeur. This effect is 
particularly conspicuous in the view looking towards Dalmally. 
The entrance is by a small doorway, with the date 1693; but 
the principal building was erected early in the fifteenth century 
by the lady of Sir Colin Campbell, the Black Knight of Rhodes, 
during the absence of her husband in foreign wars. From the 
summit of the gigantic Ben-cruachan, which rises in solitary 
grandeur, is.ue those waters that supply the lake. Their source 
is called the fatal spring, a name originating in the following 
tradition. Bera was the daughter of Grianan, the sage, and 
dwelt in the cave of the rock. Long was the line of her fathers ; 
large and fertile were their possessions. Hers were the beau- 
tiful vales below, and hers the flocks that roamed on the hills 
around, To her was committed the charge of that awful spring, 
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which was one day to prove so fatal to the inheritance of her 
fathers and to her father’s race. . . . Before the sun with- 
drew his beams, she was commanded each night to cover the 
spring with a stone, on which sacred and mysterious characters 
were impressed. One night, however, this duty was forgotten 
by the unhappy Bera. Overcome with the chase and the heat 
ot the day, she was seized with heavy sleep before the usual 
hour of rest. The stone, therefore, remained unclosed, and the 
long-confined waters, rushing down upon the plain, expanded 
themselves in the Lake of Awe. The third morning Bera 
awoke from her fatal sleep. She flew to remove the stone from 
the spring, but, behold, no stone was there ! She looked mourn- 
fully towards the inheritance of her fathers; she saw only the 
devastation of her plains. She shrieked ; the mountain shook 
to its base; she fell prostrate on the heath; her spirit retired 
to the ghosts ef her fathers in their airy halls. Such was the 
poetical origin of Loch Awe.—Beattie’s Scotland. 


Tue Late Lorp LAwrence.— Dean Stanley, in the course 
of the sermon preached by him in Westminster Abbey on the 
funeral of the late Lord Lawrence, remarked that he belonged 
to that type of men of which the English race was so grand a 
representative. It was with good reason that when an illus- 
trious artist wished to depict in the stately hall of one of our 
greatest palaces of justice a representative of the signing of 
Magna Charta, he selected the stern rugged countenance and 
magnanimous manly bearing of John Lawrence, as the likeness 
of the chief among the barons of England who, by their uncom- 
promising independence, won for us our liberties against King 
and Pope. 


Tue NAroteon MonumMEeNtT.—Public opinion in regard to 
the memorial in Westminster Abbey is not unanimous, as may 
be gathered from the following letter, one of many which have 
appeared in the newspapers :—In the letters from the lamented 
Prince Louis Napoleon now being published in Paris I find one 
addressed to a French general shortly before he set out for Africa. 
He says: ‘‘ I have long desired to emerge from the obscurity in 
which I live in England ; for to get a whole country to follow 
you it is necessary to show initiation and energy. Hitherto 
there has been no opportunity ; but now there is one, and I 
embrace it.” On reading this the old piece in our school read- 
ing-books occurred to me, about ‘f Alexander and the Robber,” 
showing how ‘fone murder makes a villain, but thousands a hero.” 
So, if one house is broken into, the culprit is called a burglar ; 
but if a peaceful nation is attacked with fire and sword, the in- 
vader is rewarded with imperial honours. It is true that the 
poor young Prince, in breaking into France, would have been 
the mere tool of adventurers and blacklegs, such as those de- 
scribed by Mr. Kinglake as the prompters of the Coup @ Etat. 
But aot the less was the Prince guilty in purpose of breaking into 
France ‘‘if he could emerge from obscurity.” Happy for 
France that Providence prevented that purpose. One word as 
to Lieutenant Carey. There is a horrible ‘‘ custom” in the 
savage parts of Africa that a number of victims are sacrificed 
when a prince or great person dies. Some Englishmen seem to 
wish that the lives of Carey and the rest of the troopers should 
have been thus sacrificed. When it was impossible to save the 
Prince, it would have been a blunder and crime to throw away 
other lives —JAMES LEITH. 


Zuius.—Mr. Frank Buckland, in an account of the “ friendly 
Zulus” exhibited in London, says:—‘‘There are six young 
men, all in the very prime of life, sound in wind and limb, and 
as active as cats. Their names are as follows: Dingandaw 
(chief), Possman, Magnbi, Nusan, Kikon, Oskei. They vary 
somewhat in colour; all of them are black, but not the jet- 
black of the West Coast African nigger. The smallest of the 
six, a lad of about seventeen, was light in colour. The hair is 
wool, in little tufts. They resemble in figure statues of black 
marble, or bronze figures one sees in the Paris shops. The 
physiognomy of these Zulus is by no means disagreeable. I 
could find many much worse faces in the slums of London. 
Being a disciple of Lavater, I read in their faces good-nature 
and a kindly disposition, mixed with a peculiar feature not 
present in European faces. If improperly handled or offended, 
the features indicate instant revenge and merciless retaliation. 
These two characteristics came out well in their performances. 
Their dances were emblematical of fighting, and victory to the 
death over enemies ; whereas the representations of the marriage 
feast and their dinner-time outside their kraal showed that they 
were socially good-natured, merry, happy people. When they 
came down amongst the audience I was amazed to see the 
natural, polite manner in which these Zulus bowed, and with a 
natural politesse acknowledged the flowers that were presented to 
them by the ladies. One of the most marked characteristics of 
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the Zulus was their amazing quickness of hearing and sight, 
Though silent, they seemed to see and hear everything that was 
going on, and to be ready for any emergency in a moment, 
They were most at home when throwing the assegai. These 
really are most fearful weapons; they are from four to fiye 
feet long, made of hard wood, and carry a blade or narrow spear 
of soft, pliable iron about five inches long, cutting with both 
edges. When using the assegai they cause it to quiver in the 
hand in a peculiar manner betore they throw it. This gives it 
an impetus ; it flies through the air as quick and as silent as an 
arrow from a bow, and it strikes the object with a peculiar 
sudden thud.” 


CoLOUR-BLINDNESS AND RAILROAD AccIDENTs.—Dr. P. D, 
Keyser, surgeon of Wills Eye Hospital, of Philadelphia, has 
recently completed an examination of the visual powers ofa 
large number of men employed upon railroads. He states that 
he has found that 3°5 per cent. of the men are colour-blind— 
that is to say, they mistake colours one for the other, while an 
additional 8°5 per cent. shade badly, which means that although 
they distinguish distinct colours, they are unable to distinguish 
shades of the same colours. The 3°5 per cent. who mistake 
colours had defects incapacitating them to fill positions 
with safety to those committed to their care. Tests were made 
to discover any defeet in the refraction of the eyes, and of the 
number under examination, 79 per cent. were found to possess 
perfect vision, and 21 per cent. were found defective ; but the 
defect of refraction was not invariably associated with colour. 
blindness. Of those afflicted with the latter defect, 50 per cent. 
were green blind, 44 red, and six blue. Of those defective in 
shading, 95 per cent. were so in greens, and 5 per cent. in reds, 
Dr. Keyser believes that the defect in shading might have 
been prevented by education, none of those so affected having 
ever been placed in a position where the distinction of colours 
was made a matter of study. Two of the men examined could 
not distinguish red from green, but declared bright-greens and 
other bright colours to be red. They would, therefore, not only 
stopa train when a bright red danger signal was exhibited, but 
would act similarly in case ofa bright green signal, while dark reds 
were all green to them, so that a dull danger signal would be 
disregarded. 


Prayinec to Sainrs.—In our churches I have seen a 
great many pictures of saints, with very little pretension to art, 
and which reflected but little credit on painter or engraver. 
Whose pictures they were I do not remember ; but on Sabbath 
morning, an hour before mass, I have often seen the poor people, 
and even some more wealthy and refined, going on their knees 
from the.one picture to the other, and counting their beads, and 
bowing before them wigh external acts of the most profound and 
sincere worship, Although then 1 thought diiferently, I have 
not now a doubt but that it was idolatry. But the idea that 
struck me was this: Here are some praying to Peter, or Paul, or 
John, or Mary; the same pictures are hung up in ten thousand 
chapels all over the world, and in all these chapels persons are 
praying to them. Can these good saints hear but in one place, 
or can they hear all everywhere praying to them? If they can 
hear all, then they are omnipresent; if omnipresent, they are 
gods. ‘Thus we have as many gods as saints. But if they hear 
but in one place, then nine thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of the ten thousand are praying to an absent saint! 
This one thought very early in life impressed my mind, and was 
not the least powerful among the causes which led me even- 
tually to reject the authority of your church.—Kirwai's Letters 
to Bishop Hughes of New York. 


GRACEFULNEsS.—The beauty of motion has a charm peculiar 
to itself, more particularly when exhibited by an animated 
being, above all when exhibited by an individual of our own 
species. In these cases it produces that powerful effect, to the 
unknown cause of which we give the name of grace ; an effect 
which seems to depend, in no inconsiderable degree, on the 
additional interest which the pleasing form derives from Its 
fugitive and evanescent existence, the memory dwelling fondly 
on the charm which has fled, while the eye is fascinated with 
the expectation of what is to follow. A fascination somewhat 
analogous to this is experienced when we look at the undula- 
tions of a flag streaming to the wind; at the wreathings and 
convolutions of a column of smoke; or at the momentary 
beauties and splendours of fireworks, amid the darkness of night. 
In the human figure, however, the enchanting power of graceful 
motion is probably owing chiefly to the living expression which 
it exhibits; an expression ever renewed and ever varied, of 
taste and of mental eleganee.—Professor Dugald Stewart. 








